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HIAWATHA 


HIS 1s the story of Hiawatha, the handsome 
and valiant Indian youth, who was sent to 
the different tribes by the Great Spirit, to 
make them friendly with one another, and 

to teach them the arts of peace. 

Hiawatha, so the Indian legend tells us, was the 
son of a lovely Indian maiden named Wenonah. 
His father was Mudjekeewis, the West Wind. The 
West Wind was a faithless lover and because he de- 
serted her, Wenonah pined away and died, leaving 
the little baby Hiawatha to be brought up by his 
grandmother, old Nokomis. 

Nokomis belonged to the Ojibway tribe of Indians. 
Her wigwam stood on the shore of Lake Superior, 
with the great stretch of water lying before it and the 
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dark pine forests rising behind it. Here she rocked 
the baby Hiawatha in his cradle made of the boughs 
of linden trees; here she lulled him to sleep with 
Indian songs of the bears and the stars and the birds; 
and here, as he grew older, he sat with her at the door 
of the wigwam on summer nights, while she told him 
the secrets of the forest. 

The boy grew learned in the lore of the woods. 
He knew the language of the birds and called them 
by their names, and they told him tales they would 
tell tono one else. He knew where the squirrels hid 
their acorns, how the beavers built their homes in the 
water, what made the rabbits so shy and why they 
hurried so when they pattered along the forest paths; 
and he knew why the reindeer ran so swiftly. He 
talked with them whenever he met them and called 
them ‘“‘Hiawatha’s brothers.” | 

One day, a great Indian traveler named Iagoo came | 
to visit old Nokomis. This man told wonderful 
stories and fables. He had traveled far and knew 
the history of the different tribes and the secrets of 
their councils. While he was talking, he took an ash 
bough and made a bow for Hiawatha and then, from 
an oak branch, he made arrows. These he gave to 
Hiawatha and told him to go forth into the forest 
and slay a deer. 

The lad went out, proudly carrying his bow and 
arrows. When the birds saw him coming, they 
begged him not to shoot them; the rabbits | scampered 
before him and cried, “Don’t shoot us! ” and the 
squirrels chattered from the oak trees, ‘““Do not shoot 
us, Hiawatha!” He paid no attention to them, but 
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went straight ahead into the forest until he came to 
the drinking place of the deer. Here he hid among 
the bushes until they came down to the river for cool 
draughts of water. Crouching down, he kept his 
steady eye upon them and singled out one among 
them. He aimed his arrow swift and certain and it 
found its mark in the heart of a beautiful roebuck, 
which fell dead where it was shot. 

Hiawatha sprang forward and eagerly bore his 
prize home along the forest paths. Nokomis and 
Iagoo praised him for his courage and his skill. They 
made a banquet in his honor and all the village came 
to greet him. The guests called him Strong Heart, 
on account of his valor. | 

Nokomis made the youth magic mittens of deer- 
skin and when he wore them, he could smite the 
strongest rock and grind it into powder. Huiawatha 
also had a wonderful pair of enchanted moccasins. 
“When upon his feet he tied them, at each stride a 
mile he measured!” It was no trouble for him to 
walk over the mountains or through the forests and 
make a path for himself as he went. 

As he grew older, Hiawatha asked his grandmother 
to tell him about his mother. She told him the story 
of the beautiful Wenonah and of the faithless West 
Wind, his father, who had left her, heart-broken, to 
die in the wilderness. This story filled Hiawatha 
with bitter anger against his father and he made up 
his mind that he would go out and slay him, to avenge 
his mother’s death. His grandmother Nokomis 
warned him that the West Wind was dangerous, that 
he could harm him with his magic and kill him with 
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his cunning; but Hiawatha paid no attention to her 
warning. Dressed in deer-skin shirt and leggings, 
his eagle feathers on his head and wearing his magic 
mittens and moccasins, the fearless Hiawatha left 
the wigwam. He carried with him his bow and © 
quiver and arrows. 

He passed over rivers, crossed mountains and for- 
ests and at last arrived at the kingdom of the West 
Wind. Hiawatha looked so much like his mother 
that the faithless old West Wind began to repent of 
his treatment of her; the memory of her charm and 
beauty was brought back to him now by their son. 
He rejoiced to see him and for several days Hiawatha 
stayed with him in his dwelling on the summits of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiawatha pretended to be 
interested in the tales of adventures his father told 
him, but, in reality, he was only waiting for the time 
to come when he might kill him. The West Wind 
boasted of his great power and courage and of all the 
harm he had done. Hiawatha asked him, “Is there 
nothing you fear?” 

“Yes,” replied the West Wind. “TI fear the great 
black rock over yonder. And what do you fear, Hia- 
watha?”’ 

“T fear nothing,” said Hiawatha, “but the bulrush 
over yonder.” 

When the West Wind began to talk of his lovely 
mother and of her death, Hiawatha could contain his 
anger no longer. He cried out: 

“It was you who killed my mother! O West 
Wind, it was you who took her young life and her 
beauty and trampled them beneath your footsteps!” 
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Then, with threatening look and gesture, he started 
towards the black rock his father feared. Laying his 
hand (which was covered with the magic mitten) 
upon it, he rent the rock asunder and crushed it into 
pieces, throwing them madly at his father. But the 
West Wind only blew them back with his breath. 
He seized the giant bulrush that Hiawatha had said 
he feared, and lashed his son with it. Hand to hand 
they fought for three whole days, with the eagles 
screaming above them. Hiawatha hurled rocks at 
the West Wind and the West Wind beat him again 
and again with the great bulrush. The earth shook 
with the noise of the battle and the thunder of the 
mountains. ‘Thus they fought, until the old West 
Wind cried out: 

“Stop, Hiawatha, for you can never kill me! I 
will live for all time. But you have proved to me 
you are very brave, and now I will give you the prize 
of your valor.” 

Then the West Wind told Hiawatha to return to 
his people and to show them how to live well and 
peacefully. He told him he must cleanse the earth 
of all its harms, clear the rivers so the Indians could 
fish in safety and drive away all the giants and mon- 
sters and serpents that infested the land. Finally, 
-the West Wind said that when Hiawatha’s time 
came to die, he would share his kingdom with him 
and make him ruler of the Northwest Wind, a kindly 
wind that blows over the homes of men. | 

On his way home, Hiawatha stopped to purchase 
some arrow-heads from an old arrow maker. He had 
a beautiful daughter named Minnehaha, which is the 
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Indian word for Laughing Water. Hiawatha found 
the maiden very lovely. Her voice was like rippling 
water, her feet were as rapid as the river and there 
was music in her laughter. She was called after the 
waterfall that flashed and gleamed among the oak 
trees near her father’s wigwam. Hiawatha loved her 
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and wished that he might stay beside her; but he had 
to go back to old Nokomis and to his people, to give 
to them the knowledge that had been given to him 
by his father, the West Wind. There was no more 
bitterness in his heart now against his father. 
Hiawatha had a great task before him. He knew 
he must lead his people out of the ways of warfare 
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and into the paths of peace, that he must work 
among them and teach them many new and useful 
things and rid their hearts of hate for one another. 
Up to this time, the different Indian tribes had always 
been at war, always fighting for the hunting grounds 
and the fishing streams with which the wild country 
abounded and which were roomy enough for all to 
live in, in peace and plenty. Hiawatha knew he 
must teach the Indians not to fight and that he must 
show them how to overcome the fears and terrors and 
hunger of the wilderness, how to grow their own 
food and make use of all the blessings the Great 
Spirit intended for them. 

He left the wigwam of Nokomis and went into the 
forest to fast and pray and think about his work. 
While he lay dreaming there one day, he saw the 
vision of a strange young man who came to visit him. 
He was dressed in green and yellow with plumes of 
green on his forehead and soft, golden hair. 


“Said he, ‘O my Hiawatha! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others; 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
' Nor renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations. 


‘From the Master of Life descending, 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instruct you, 
How by struggle and by labor 
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You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me?’ ” 


Three times the young man came and asked Hia- 
watha to wrestle with him. He told him that when 
next he came, Hiawatha would kill him. So it hap- 
pened. At his direction, Hiawatha buried him in 
loose, soft earth, after having stripped his green and 
yellow garments from him and shorn him of his 
plumage. 

After seven days of prayer and fasting, Hiawatha 
returned to the wigwam of Nokomis. He never for- 
got the spot where he had wrestled with the strange 
youth, nor did he neglect the grave where he lay 
sleeping in rain and sunshine. Day by day he 


watched beside it, tended the soil and kept the worms 


and ravens from it. 

At last Hiawatha saw a small green feather shoot- 
ing up from the earth—and then another and an- 
other. Before the end of the summer, there sprang 
up wonderful stalks of Indian corn or maize! ' In 
rapture Hiawatha cried aloud, “It is Mondamin, the 
friend of man!” He told the Indians of his strange 
vision and showed them this great gift, telling them 
how to make it grow. Thus he started them as farm- 
ers and taught them the first art of peace. 

Hiawatha’s next task was not such an easy one. 
He had to clear the rivers of their sand-bars and dead 
logs and of all the things that made it impossible for 
the Indians to travel up and down on them; he also 
had to kill the big Sturgeon, King of Fishes, which 
ruled over them and would not allow the fish to be 
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caught. Hiawatha had a friend who helped him 
with the work of clearing the rivers. He was called 
Kwasind, the Strong Man. | 

First Hiawatha built a canoe of birch bark; he 
bound it together with tough roots and stopped up 
its seams with the gum of the fir tree. Then he 
called his friend, the Strong Man, and asked him to 
help him clear the streams of the logs and things that 
clogged them. Hiawatha directed the canoe while 
his friend plunged into the water. He moved the 
rocks and tree-trunks with his hands and scooped out 
the sand-bars with his feet, making a clear passage 
for the light and delicate craft which floated on the 
water like an autumn leaf. 

In his canoe, Hiawatha went forth to overcome the 
King of Fishes, the Sturgeon. He could see him 
lying on the bottom of the clear river and he threw 
his line down to him, ordering him to take the bait. 
But the Sturgeon paid no attention and simply 
moved about lazily on the river bed. Hiawatha 
knew it would be unsafe for the Indians to fish until. 
he got rid of this great Sturgeon; so he kept patiently 
casting out his cedar line with bait until, at last, the 
enraged Sturgeon took it. He drew Hiawatha and 
his canoe, and his only companion, a little squirrel, 
down into the water and swallowed them. Now 
Hiawatha saw his chance to get rid of this monster. 
He felt his great heart throbbing in the darkness and 
he struck it with his fist. The Sturgeon shuddered 
in his death struggle. Hiawatha felt him leap 
through the water and knew he was mortally 
wounded. Then the fish—with Hiawatha and the 
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canoe and the little squirrel inside of him—drifted 
to the shore and died on the margin of the water. 

From the inside of the Sturgeon, Hiawatha could 
see, through a hole he had cut in his ribs, a flock of 
gulls circling above. He called to them to release 
him from his prison. This they did by making an 
opening in the fish’s body with their claws, big 
enough for the youth to escape, unharmed, with his 
canoe and the faithful squirrel. There was great re- 
joicing in the village that the King of Fishes had 
been slain. 

There was an evil magician, called Pearl-Feather, 
who scattered sickness and death among the Indians. 
He sent fevers and chills that carried off the old and 
the young. Hiawatha started out to overcome this 
enemy of his people. First he had to meet and kill 
the great serpents that lay coiled about in pitch black 
water and kept guard before the evil haunts of the 
magician. He slew them with his bow and arrows 
and then made his way, in his canoe, through the slug- 
gish, oily waters, through a land of dismal swamps, 
to the home of the Pearl-Feather. 

The battle between the magician and Hiawatha 
was the greatest the sun had ever looked upon in 
those days. But Hiawatha’s shafts and blows fell 
harmless on Pearl-Feather. Hiawatha, wounded 
and overcome with fatigue, began to fear that he 
could never kill his enemy, who was so strong and so 
mighty that it seemed as if nothing could harm him. 
Hiawatha had only three arrows left. Just as he 
was feeling discouraged, he heard a woodpecker sing- 
ing from the bough above him: 
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“Aim your arrows at his head!” he sang. ‘There 
alone he can be wounded.” | 
As the magician stooped down for a heavy stone 


to throw at him, Hiawatha shot an arrow at his head : 


the blow staggered him; a second and a third arrow 
also hit the mark and the magician fell dead at the 
feet of the Indian leader. Hiawatha thanked the 


- woodpecker and, as a token of his gratitude, he 


stained the little tuft of feathers on the bird’s head 
with blood, and even to this day the bird wears a red 
crest. 

Hiawatha had never forgotten the beautiful Min- 
nehaha, the daughter of the arrow maker. He set 
forth one day to the wigwam of her father to ask for 
her hand. Minnehaha, too, had been thinking of the 
Indian youth who was of another tribe, but whom 
she knew to be brave and true and handsome and 
whom she wished very much to see again. When 
he came and asked her to be his bride, to return with 
him and live in the tent of old Nokomis, she willingly 
consented, because she loved Hiawatha. 

A great wedding feast was prepared; the wedding 
guests wore their holiday garments, robes of fur and 
belts of beads, with their faces painted and their 
heads decorated with feathers. They sang Indian 
songs full of love and of legends, they told stories 
about the camp fire, and danced strange dances. 
They all gave Minnehaha a hearty welcome to the 
tribe of the Ojibway. 

Hiawatha next taught the Indians how to write 
by means of pictures and how to tell their stories and 
their legends, so they would not be forgotten. He 
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taught them to take the smooth bark of the birch tree 


and the skin of the deer and to draw on them pictures 
which would tell of deeds of bravery, of songs and 
love, which would live in future ages and carry on to 
those who were not yet born the secrets of the nation 


and the stories of its victories and its sorrows. The | 


trees, with their symbols and marks, he called totems. 

It would seem as if Hiawatha’s labors should be 
ended now, but there was yet much for him to do be- 
fore his people became skilled in the arts of peace. 
One thing he still had to do was to free them from the 
foolish pranks and mischief-making of Pau-Puk- 


Keewis, a handsome youth who was known in the 


village as the Storm Fool. He had taught the people 
_how to gamble and do other things that were not for 
their good; so, one day, Hiawatha set out to find him 
and punish him for his wickedness. This was a hard 
task, as the Storm Fool was very sly. He could 
change himself into the forms of animals and had 
magic arts by which he could escape those who pur- 
sued him. 

At first, he changed himself into a beaver and was 
made their king. He was captured by Hiawatha and 
was beaten to death by him, but still the real spirit 
of the Storm Fool escaped and lived on. He then 
took the form of a duck and would have flown far to 
. the northlands with the other ducks if it had not been 
that, in his flight over the village, he looked down- 
ward and the wind caught his tail. He came whirl- 
ing down to the earth and fell with broken wings. 
But just as Hiawatha was about to kill him, he 
changed into a serpent and coiled into a hollow oak 
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tree. Lo, when Hiawatha struck down the oak, the ~ 
serpent had vanished and in its place was the Storm 
Fool in human shape! He leaped and bounded for- 
ward and came to a great group of rocks, where the 
Old Man of the Mountain lived. He took shelter 
in the rocky cavern and Hiawatha followed him here. 
Soon a terrible storm arose—thunder and lightning 
smote the rocks and destroyed them and the Storm 
Fool, in his human form, was crushed beneath them. 
Then Hiawatha turned his spirit into an eagle and 
called him Keneu, the Great War Eagle, and told 
him he could never more vex and annoy the Indian 
people. 7 

Great sadness was in store for Hiawatha. The 
winter was long and bitter cold. The lake and the 
rivers froze, the game perished, fever and famine 
came to the village and many died. Minnehaha lay 
on her bed, sick and cold and hungry, and Hiawatha, 
who had killed giants and wrestled with magicians, 
who had cleared the rivers of their dangers and had 
taught the Indians the arts of peace, could not get 
her food or bring her back to health! In his heart 
were grief and suffering and he rushed out into the 
forest, crying: 


“Give your children food, O father! 
Give us food or we must perish! 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha!” 
All day long he roved the forest but he could find 
nothing to take back to his dying Minnehaha. When 


he came back to his wigwam, weary and spent and 
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empty-handed, he found Minnehaha lying cold and 
dead before him. Poor Hiawatha’s heart was 
broken! Sadly he watched, as she was laid to rest: 


“Farewell!” said he, “Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O, my Laughing Water! 
All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labor, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the famine and the fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of. Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter!” 


Soon after this, Hiawatha welcomed to the village 
the first white settlers that had ever set foot among 
his tribe. They were missionary priests—“Black 
Robes” the Indians called them. They came at the 
end of that sad winter and brought words of cheer. 
They spoke to the Indians of religion and brought to 
them the message of salvation. 

Hiawatha, feeling that his work was ended and 
that he could leave his people safely to the Black 
Robes, bade farewell to old Nokomis and to all his 
friends. Then he set out in his: birch-bark canoe for 
the land of the Unknown. 


“Westward, westward, Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, . 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 


Sailed into the dusk of evening. 
2 * * x * * * 
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Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha, the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the Northwest Wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter!” 
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T is hard for us to realize that, at one time, there 
were no great cities in America, no flourishing 
towns, no vast stretches of farming lands under 
cultivation. It is hard for us to believe that 

forests covered the spots where our big cities now 
stand, and that there were no white men or women in 
the country—only bands of Indians roaming over the 
wilderness. 

If you would understand this story, you must pic- 
ture to yourself a tiny settlement of nine houses 
clustered in a deep forest on the edge of the Atlantic 
Ocean. This was the settlement of Plymouth 
(Mass.), where the Pilgrim Fathers who came to 
this country on the Mayflower, seeking freedom to 


worship God in their own fashion, founded the first 
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New England colony. The houses were rude and 


- poorly built and the men and women who lived in 


them during their first winter in America suffered 
from cold and from hunger, and many of them died. 

In one of these little houses lived two men who 
were as different in character as they were in appear- 
ance. One of them was Miles Standish, the Puritan 
Captain—short, but strongly built, rough of speech, 
a fearless fighter, quick in anger, but withal having 
a generous heart. He was a widower, past middle 
age. The other was John Alden, young, fair-haired 
and blue-eyed, gentle and lovable. While Miles 
Standish delighted in using his sword, John Alden 
loved to use his pen. It was he who wrote most of 
the letters that were sent back to England on the 
Mayflower—the ship that, at the beginning of the 
story, lay at anchor off the coast, ready to return to 
the old country. 

Miles Standish was proud of the wars he had 
fought, of the dangers he had braved. He was proud 
of his sword and of the great gun that he had 
mounted on top of the village church, as a warning 
to the Indians not to trouble the new settlers. He 
was proud of the fact that he had gathered together 
a little band of soldiers to defend the Pilgrims, and 
that these soldiers had guns and could fight the 
Indians, if need be. He was also proud of the fact 
that he took care of his own arms; and he was in the 
habit of saying, “If a man wants a thing done well, 
he must do it himself.” | 

One May morning, after the first terrible winter 
had been passed by the colonists, Miles Standish and 
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John Alden were in their little cabin together. 
Standish, wearing his doublet and hose and his boots 
of heavy leather, strode up and down the little room, 
talking to his friend about the battles he had fought 
and telling him that the settlement need have no fear 
of the Indians as long as he and his soldiers were 
there to protect it. John Alden was busy writing 
letters to be carried back by the Mayflower. These 
letters told of the sufferings of the past winter, of the 
hopes and fears of the colonists—and they were “full 
of the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla.” 

Every sentence began or closed with the name of 
Priscilla, for John Alden was in love with this young 
girl who had braved the perils of the trip across the 
waters. Her father, mother and brother died during 
the hardships of the winter, leaving her alone among 
the settlers. 

“When you have finished your work, I have some- 
thing important to tell you,’ Miles Standish said to 
John Alden. 

_ John Alden smiled and said he was always glad to 

listen to anything his friend had to tell him. But 
he was hardly prepared to hear what followed. 
Miles Standish wished to marry Priscilla, the Puri- 
tan maiden! He was hardly prepared to be asked 
to carry to Priscilla his friend’s offer of marriage. 
Surprised, embarrassed, bewildered, John Alden lis- 
tened to these words from Miles Standish: 


“Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of Plymouth, 
Say that a blunt old captain, a man not of words but of | ac- 
tions, 
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Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of a soldier. 
Not in these words, you know, but this in short is my meaning; 
I am a maker of war and not a maker of phrases. 
You, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in elegant language, — 
Such as you read in your books of the pleadings and wooings 


of lovers, 
Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of a maiden.” 


Poor John Alden did not know what to do! He 
loved Priscilla so much that he did not relish the idea 
of wooing her for some one else; and yet he loved his 
friend and did not want to refuse him the offices of 
friendship. He pleaded that he would not be able 
to do justice to the message. He reminded the sol- 
dier of his own saying, “If you want a thing done 
well, do it yourself.’ But, in the end, he promised 
to go and plead Miles Standish’s cause with 
Priscilla. i 

It was a hard task for the real lover to go to his 
lady-love and ask her to marry some one else; but 
John had promised his friend he would do it and he 
felt that it was his duty. On the way to Priscilla’s 
cabin he gathered a bunch of May-blossoms—‘‘Pur- 
tan flowers’ he called them, “the type of Puritan 
maidens.” He thought he would take them to her as 
a farewell gift; “they will soon wither,” mused he, 
“and be thrown away as will be the heart of the 
giver.” 

He found Priscilla seated beside her spinning 
wheel, with the wool heaped up beside her. She was 
singing when he came, but she rose to give him her 
hand in welcome and told him she had been thinking 
of him and was glad tosee him. They sat down and 
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talked of the birds and the springtime, of their 
friends at home and of the Mayflower which was to 
sail on the morrow. Priscilla told John that her 
heart was sad and that she wished herself back in 
England—she was homesick for the old sights and 
sounds of her village. 

He thought the time had come for him to say a 
word for Miles Standish; so he told her she would not 
be lonely if she were married and said that he had 
come to offer her the hand of the Captain of Ply- 
mouth. 

Priscilla could scarcely believe the words she 
heard! She loved John Alden and had hoped that 
he loved her; she could not understand his coming 
to her and pleading the suit of another man. She 
was very angry and said: 

“Tf the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager 
to wed me, why does he not come himself and take 
the trouble to woo me? If I am not worth the woo- 
ing, I surely am not worth the winning!” 

John Alden stammered out an excuse and said the 
Captain did not have time—he was too busy. This 
made Priscilla more angry and her anger made John 
Alden feel that he was not making a good i impression 
for his friend, that he was not doing all in his power 
to win Priscilla’s hand for the Captain. So he told 
her of the bravery of Miles Standish, of all the bat- 
tles he had won and of the high standing of his 
family. While he was talking, a mischievous look 
came into Priscilla’s eyes, and, in a trembling voice, 
she said, “Why don’t you speak for yourself, John? : 8 

John Alden rushed out of the house, embarrassed 
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and fearful that he had betrayed the secret of his own 
love, instead of pleading the cause of his friend. He 
felt like a traitor to Miles Standish and was ashamed 
to go back and tell him how badly he had succeeded 
with his suit. As he was passing through the woods, 
he raised his eyes and saw the Mayflower riding on 
the waves. He made up his mind that it would be 
better for him to go back to England the next day 
rather than stay at Plymouth and suffer from his love 
for Priscilla and his fear that he had betrayed his 
friend’s trust. 

He went back to his cabin and told Miles Standish 
all that had happened. The Captain grew very 
angry and accused John Alden of being a traitor. 
He told him that his was the worst kind of treachery 
—the treachery of friendship. He stormed up and 
down the room, vowing he would never forgive him 
and that henceforth there would be nothing but 
hatred between them. Poor John Alden knew he did 
not deserve these insults, but he had been such a 
failure in carrying out his mission that he offered 
no excuse. So he said nothing, but was very un- 
happy. 

In the meantime, a man appeared at the doorway, 
bringing news that an Indian chief had come to the 
village of Plymouth, bearing the skin of a rattlesnake 
filled with arrows. This was a challenge of war from 
the Indians and Miles Standish hastened down to the 
council, where he found the men of Plymouth as- 
sembled. The Indian chief, standing defiantly in 
their midst, was waiting for their answer. Some of 
_ the elders of the village were for peace, but Miles 
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Standish knew that the only safety of the village lay — ) 


in warfare; so he took the rattlesnake skin and, 
emptying out the arrows, filled it with gunpowder. 
As he returned it to the savage, he said, “Here, take 
this for your answer!” 

The next day dawned and with it came the hour for 
the sailing of the Mayflower. The colonists gathered 
to see the boat leave the shore and to bid good-by 
to the crew. John Alden hovered near those who 
were embarking, thinking that he had better take pas- 
sage on the vessel himself. He had almost made up 
his mind to do so, when his eyes lighted upon Pris- 
cilla, who was looking sorrowfully at him. She 
spoke to him and asked him not to be angry with 
her; she valued his friendship, she said, and begged 
him to continue to be her friend. 

Of course, John Alden was delighted! He put his 
hand into Priscilla’s and forgot about the sailing of 
the Mayflower; he forgot about his remorse and his 
desire to sail away from Plymouth and away from 
Priscilla and Miles Standish. He decided he would 
remain and act as her guardian and see that no harm 
came to her. 

Miles Standish left the village with his little band 
of soldiers, led by a faithful Indian guide, Hobomok, 
and, marching northward, he came to the Indian en- 
campment. His heart was full of anger at the 
thought that he, the great fighter, who was used to 
victory, should be turned down by a mere girl. He 
blamed himself for thinking of love and for believ- 
ing that his suit could be accepted by any one so 
young and so tender as Priscilla. He made up his 
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mind that henceforth he would forget love and de- 
vote himself to warfare. : 
When he and his soldiers reached the encampment, 


_ they found that, while the Indians pretended to be 
friendly to them, they were getting ready to pierce 


them with arrows and were making their prepara- 
tions for the fight behind the trunks of trees and 
bushes. Miles Standish, too, made a pretense of 
friendliness until the Indians became insolent and 
boastful; then his anger overcame him and he 
plunged into the fight, subduing the chief and rout- 
ing the Indians completely. 

After this first battle, the Captain of Plymouth was 
engaged in many other fights. His name and his 
little army were feared by the Indians in all parts 
of the country. Wherever there was danger of an 
uprising, there brave Miles Standish and his troops . 
could be found. 

While he was away from Plymouth, John Alden 
built himself another house, with latticed windows 
and oiled paper in them to admit the light and keep 
out the cold. He was true to his word of being a 
good friend to Priscilla. In the evening, when his 
work was done, he would follow the pathway that led 
to her cottage and sit with her while she did her 
spinning. He did not make love to her, for he felt 
that would be dishonorable, but all his thoughts were 
for her and of her. 

One autumn day, while he was calling at Priscilla’s 
cottage, she chided him for being idle and asked him 
if he would not hold her yarn for her while she 
wound it into a ball. John Alden stretched out his 
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arms awkwardly and the maiden put the yarn over 
them, teasing him about his clumsiness. In the midst : 
of their work and play, a messenger arrived and told 
them that Miles Standish was dead! He had been q 
killed by the Indians—“shot down in the front of the 4 
battle.” 

j 

| 


There was no reason now why Priscilla and her 
lover should not marry. Their time of waiting was 
over and they made their plans for the wedding. 

Their bridal morn was beautiful. The sun was 
shining and the birds were singing in the tree-tops. 
The colonists all gathered for the simple ceremony. 
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Just as the service was over, a form appeared on the 
threshold ‘clad in armor of steel, a somber and sor- 
rowful figure.” The bridegroom started at the ap- 
parition and the bride turned deathly pale, hiding 
her face on his shoulder. At first it seemed as if they 
must be seeing the ghost of Miles Standish—but it 
was Miles Standish in the flesh who had come to their 
wedding! The report of his death had been false, 
and here he was, weather-stained and tanned, back 
from his battles with the Indians! But he did not 
come in revenge or anger, as he proved when he 
stretched out his hand to John Alden and said: 


“I have been angry and hurt—too long have I cherished the 
feeling; 

I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God! it is ended. 

Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the veins of Hugh 


Standish, 
Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning for error, 
Never so much as now was Miles Standish the friend of John 


Alden.” 


John Alden eagerly grasped his old friend’s hand 
andcried: “Letall be forgotten between us, all save 
the dear, old friendship, and that shall grow older 
and dearer!” 

The Captain of Plymouth then approached the 
bride and, bowing low, he wished her great happiness 
and told her she had indeed found a worthy husband 
in John Alden. He reminded the company of his 
old adage, “when you want a thing done, do it your- 
self,” and laughed heartily. 

His coming was a great joy to the people of Ply- 
mouth, who loved and revered him for his courage 
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and because he had protected them so often against 
the Indians. They gathered about him, asking all 
sorts of questions, and greeted him like a hero. __ 
_ John Alden had a surprise in store not only for his 
bride but for the entire village. He left the party 
and went to a near-by stall, from which he led a milk- © 
white bull covered with crimson cloth, with a cushion 
placed on it for a saddle. It was to transport Pris- 
cilla to her new home. Her husband was deter- 
mined that she should ride like a queen and not tread 
the dusty roads like a peasant. 

To the delight of the villagers, the young bride 


mounted her strange “‘palfrey” and rode in state, her 
husband walking beside her. 


“Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new hab- 
itation, 

Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing together. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the ford in 
the forest, 

Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of love 
through its bosom, 

Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure abysses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his 
splendors, 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above them 
suspended, 

Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine and 
the fir tree, 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of 
Eschol. 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca and 
Isaac, 
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Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal 
procession.” 


EVANGELINE 


AR away in a fruitful Acadian valley lay the 
little village of Grand-Pré (Nova Scotia), 
inhabited by sturdy French settlers. They 
lived quiet, contented lives, loving their 

neighbors and fearing God and making the most of 
the blessings He granted them in their abundant 
crops, their flocks, and in all the joys of their home 
life. 

In this village dwelt Evangeline, a young girl of 
such sweetness and beauty that the farmers called 
her “The Sunshine of Saint Eulalie,” for that, they 
believed, was the sunshine that would load their 
orchards with apples. Evangeline was the daughter 


of Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of 
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Grand-Pré, who dwelt on his goodly acres in peace 
and security, and who was known far and wide for 
his kindness and hospitality. 

Evangeline was sought by many a youth of the 
village who wished to make her his wife, but she had 
her heart set upon Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of 
Basil the blacksmith. Gabriel and Evangeline had 
grown up together from earliest childhood. Father 
Felician, the village priest, had taught them their let- 
ters out of the self-same book; they had played about 
the door of the village smithy and had romped in 
the fields together; and now that he was grown to 
manhood, and she to womanhood, they were to be 
married, much to the delight of the farmer and of 
the blacksmith. 

It was early one evening in September, after the 
day’s work had been done and the flocks had returned 
from their pastures, that Evangeline and her father 
were sitting together in their cottage. The farmer 
sat in his elbow chair by the fireside and his daughter 
was busy spinning flax for her loom, upon which she 
had woven the household linens and the homespun 
garments that were to form part of her dowry. Basil 
the blacksmith joined them and was heartily wel- 
comed by his friend Benedict. Gabriel also came, 
and the light in Evangeline’s eyes told him how glad 
she was to see him. 

Basil brought news of an English ship that lay in 
the harbor, with her guns pointed towards the vil- 
lage; he told of the order of the ship’s commander 
that all the men of the village were to meet in the 
church on the morrow and listen to the new law of 
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the land which had been proclaimed by his Majesty, 
King George of England. 

Now, the village had been a province of France. 
All its people were French and had lived and pros- 
pered under the rule of their own king and country. 
But lately the English had overcome the French in 

parts of Canada, and Grand-Pré was in one of the 
_ provinces that had been conquered. 

Basil spoke anxiously of what the morrow might 
bring forth. He said he feared for the-villagers and 
felt sure they would receive little mercy at the hands 
of their new masters. But Benedict was more hope- 
ful and laughed at the fears of his friend, saying that 
surely no one would harm the simple inhabitants of 
Grand-Pré; he seemed confident the English would 
let them live on quietly in the midst of their flocks 
and their corn-fields. 

“This is not the time to have fears or mis- 
givings,” said the farmer, “for is not this the night 
on which our children—Evangeline and Gabriel— 
are to pledge their troth to each other? Even now 
the notary is coming to sign the contract. Let us re- 
joice in the joy of our children!” 

The notary entered and they all gathered about the 
lamp on the table, while he drew his papers and ink- 
horn from his pocket and wrote out the contract that 
was to make Gabriel and Evangeline husband and 
wife. It was a merry party and all forgot the pres- 
ence of the English ship in the harbor and the fears 
of what the next day might bring. 

The villagers started out bright and early the next 
morning to attend the wedding of Evangeline and 
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Gabriel. A great feast was spread in the fragrant 
orchard. After Father Felician had given the young 
couple the blessings of the church and the notary 
had witnessed their marriage, old folks and young 
gathered together and sang and danced and show- 
ered good wishes upon the bridegroom and the 
bride. 

In the midst of the rejoicings, the church bell rang 
out and a drum-beat over the meadows summoned 


the men of Grand-Pré to the church to hear the law 


of their new king, George of England. The women 
waited in the churchyard, among them Evangeline, 
while the men went inside, Gabriel, Benedict and 
Basil among the throng. 

Inside the little village church, the people were 
seized with fear and wonder as the soldiers beat their 
drums and the commander of the ship rose to speak 
to them. 

“IT have come here in the name of the King,” he 
said, “to tell you that the village of Grand-Pré and 
all your lands and cattle, and all your possessions 
have been forfeited by you to the King. You may 
no longer live here, but will be driven forth and sent 
in ships to other parts of the country.” 

For a moment the men were stunned by the awful 
news that their homes and their farms were to be 
taken from them and that they were to be sent away 
as outcasts from their beloved village. Cries of grief 
rang through the church and these gave way to 
sounds of anger as Basil the blacksmith rose and 


shouted, “Down with the tyrants of England! We . 
have never sworn to obey them! Let us kill these 
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foreign soldiers who have come here to take away 
our homes and our harvests!” 

While the men were shouting and threatening, the 
chancel door opened and Father Felician appeared. 
He raised his hand and commanded them to be quiet; 
then, in a solemn voice, he said: ‘What is this that 
you do, my children? Have I not taught you to for- 
give your enemies? And have you so soon forgotten — 
the lesson? Let us not rebel, but let us pray for — 
these men, ‘Oh, Father, forgive them” ” 

Ashamed of their wrath, the men fell upon their 
knees and asked the forgiveness of God. Then the 
priest held the evening service, as if nothing had 
happened. 

Outside the women waited, knowing that some ter- 
rible thing had happened. When the news came to 
them that they would have to leave Grand-Pré, they 
wept in anguish and sorrow. Forgetting her own 
grief, Evangeline tried to comfort them and returned 
alone to the house of her father. 

For four days the men were held prisoners in the 
church and the women were told to get ready their 
household belongings, for, on the fifth day, they were 
to bid good-by to the beautiful village where they 
had lived so happily. On this day, the doors of the . 
church were opened and the men walked out sadly 
and silently down to the seashore, where the women 
and children were gathered, ready to embark on the 
boats that lay in the harbor. 

In the hurry of embarking, wives and husbands 
were separated, and children were left crying on the 
shore for their parents. What a sorrowful scene that 
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was! Evangeline did her best to cheer Gabriel when 


she saw him coming, but when she witnessed the 


separation of her husband and his father, who were 
put aboard different boats, she was overcome with 
grief. She stayed on shore with her father, who 


seemed to have grown suddenly old and _help- 


less. 

That night the villagers, who had not been put 
aboard the first ships, remained on the shore with 
their household goods gathered about them. Father 
Felician did his best to comfort them. When he 
came to Evangeline and Benedict, heart-broken and 
silent, the good priest could say no word of cheer, 
but put his head down and cried with them. 

Suddenly, as they were sitting there, a great light 
illumined the sky! The frightened people looked 
back on their beloved Grand-Pré and saw it was in 
flames! The soldiers had set fire to their houses and 
barns and, above the roar of the flames, they heard the 
frantic cries of the cattle, the barking of the dogs, and 
the neighing of horses. Evangeline, in terror, 
turned to her father to speak to him—but he had 
fallen from his seat and was lying dead on the sea- 
shore! 

They buried the old man there in the sands, the 


- priest repeating the burial service and Benedict’s 


faithful friends mourning him and striving to con- 
sole his daughter. 

Evangeline was now alone in the world, with only 
Father Felician to comfort her. Her friends were 
scattered; her father was dead, and Gabriel had been 
torn away from her and borne to some distant port 
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she knew not where. She, too, was sailing away to 
some unknown shore. 

As soon as she was landed, with other Acadians 
and with the faithful old priest, Evangeline began 
her search for Gabriel. It led her through cities 
where she imagined he might be and into the wilder- 
ness. Sometimes she spoke to those who had seen 
him, but who could only tell her that he had passed 
that way and had gone farther on his journey. 

One May morning Evangeline set forth on a barge 
that made its way down the great Mississippi River. 
With her were Father Felician and a little band of 
exiles that had been able to cling together. The 
men who were rowing had become weary and so they 
rested close to shore underneath the willow branches. 
While the whole party, including Evangeline, slept, 
a light boat darted past them without stopping. 

Gabriel was on this boat, but he never dreamed 
that Evangeline was asleep on a boat that lay hidden 
from his view but a few feet away! He, too, was in 
search of his loved one. He had settled with his 
father—whom he had found after the Acadians 
landed—in the State of Louisiana, where other 
exiles from Grand-Pré had founda home. Basil the 
blacksmith and Gabriel became known as hunters 
and trappers and they had grown prosperous in their 
new home. 

But Gabriel, always unhappy and troubled and 
always thinking and looking for Evangeline, had 
left his father, so that he could follow the Indian 
trails to the Ozark Mountains, hunt for furs in the 
forest and trap the beaver on the river. He was 
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starting out on his journey when his boat sped past 
the barge in which lay his sleeping Evangeline, 
dreaming of him! | 

When Evangeline awoke, she had a strange feel- — 
ing that Gabriel had been near her. She told this 
to the priest and he comforted her by saying that per- 
haps Gabriel was near, as not far away to the south- 
ward were the towns of St. Maur and St. Martin— 
called the Eden of Louisiana—where a group of 
Acadians had settled. | 

They continued their journey down the river and 
came to a beautiful place where they saw a herdsman 
gathering his cattle together. It was Basil the black- 
smith, Gabriel’s father, who sprang joyfully from his 
horse to meet them and welcome them to the new 
Acadia! He told Evangeline that Gabriel must have 
passed them on the river. When he saw her grief 
at his absence, he promised to start out with her in 
pursuit of her husband, and assured her they could 
soon overtake him. 

Again Evangeline started out on her search for 
Gabriel, Basil going with her. Everywhere they 
stopped they learned that the young trapper had 
passed by and gone farther into the forest. Once, 
as they sat by their camp fire, they were joined by an 
Indian woman who told them that, on the western 
slope of the mountain, there was a little village where 
_ the Black Robes (as the Indians called the priests) 
had a chapel and a mission, and where they taught 
the savages. Evangeline thought that there she 
might get good news of Gabriel; so, with the Indian 
woman and Basil, she traveled toward the mission. 
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When they arrived, the priest told them that Gabriel 
had indeed been there, but had gone on to the north 
and would return to the mission in the autumn. 

Then Evangeline begged to be allowed to stay 
there, to help the priest in his work with the Indians. 
She was too sad and disappointed to go farther, so 
Basil left her there to await the return of Gabriel. 

But the autumn came and Gabriel did not come 
back to the mission; the winter followed and the 
spring, and still Evangeline waited. In the summer 
she heard he was encamped in the Michigan forests. 
Fearing nothing and thinking only of seeing him, 
she set out with Indian guides, only to find, at the 
end of her long journey, the hunter’s lodge deserted 
and fallen to ruin. 

Through hamlets and cities and villages, Evange- 


line wandered sadly, hoping she might find some clew _ 


to her husband’s whereabouts. Many weary years 
had passed since, as a young and beautiful bride, she 
first began her search; as the years went by, her hair 
became streaked with gray and her face was faded 
and full of sorrow. 

She came, in time, to the beautiful city founded by 
William Penn on the banks of the Delaware River— 
the city of Philadelphia—and here, amid the kindly 
Quakers, Evangeline made up her mind that she 
would end her days. She felt that what was left of 
her life she would give to other people; so she became 
a Sister of Mercy, visiting the sick and the poor, tak- 
ing care of those who had no friends and going about 
doing good. Night after night, when others were 
sleeping, she went on her errands of mercy, and day 
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after day, she watched at the bedside of the sick and 
the dying. 

A great pestilence, or plague, befell the city and 
the rich and the poor alike were stricken and died. 
The poor had no place to go for care and shelter but 
to the almshouse; so here Evangeline went to nurse 
them. She passed from bed to bed in the hospital, 
doing all she could to relieve their suffering, and com- 
forting them with her kindness and sweetness. 


| 


One Sunday morning, she entered the door of the 
almshouse and stopped to gather some flowers that 
grew in the garden, thinking that some poor dying 
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man or woman might love their fragrance. She 
walked from one fever-stricken sufferer to another, 
smoothing their pillows and giving them water to 
drink. They all knew and loved her for her gentle- 
ness and goodness and many a dying soul looked up 
and smiled as she passed. 

Suddenly she stopped. The flowers fell from her 
fingers, the color fled from her face and her lips 
parted in a cry of pain! Lying on a cot before her, 
she saw an old man, thin and pale, and with gray 
hair. Though he was old and dying, his face for a 
moment seemed to grow young again, and while she 
gazed at him, Evangeline saw the face of Gabriel, 
as she had known it last! It was indeed Gabriel 
whom she had so long sought! She threw herself on 
her knees beside him and whispered tenderly, “Ga- 
briel, O my beloved!” 

The dying man heard her and tried to raise himself 
on his cot and speak to her. He saw again, in his 
dreams, the village of Grand-Pré in all its beauty; 
he saw also Evangeline, the bride for whom he had 
searched in vain so many weary years. He strove to 
call her name, but was too weak to utter a sound. 
Evangeline, kneeling beside him, kissed him, and as 
she did so, the light suddenly went out of his eyes 
and his head fell back on his BOWE Gabriel was 
dead! 


“All was ended now, the hope and the fear and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, “deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
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Meekly she bowed her own and murmured, ‘Father, I thank 
thee! . 


* K *K * * 


Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away from its shadow, 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping. 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and 
forever, hee : 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from 
their labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their 


19 


journey . 


THE FALCON OF SER FEDERIGO 


IGH above the river Arno, in Italy, and not 
far from the beautiful city of Florence, 
there was at one time a modest little farm, 
which belonged to a nobleman named Ser 

Federigo. This nobleman had once been very 

wealthy, and had been one of the most gallant young 

men of Florence. He had done all the things that 
rich young men did in those days. He had given 
great banquets and entertained his friends freely; he 
had attended the tournaments and taken part in the 
gay life of the city. 

Ser Federigo had been very much in love with a 
lady named Monna Giovanna, who, however, did not 


return his love. She had married one of the other 
44 
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young men of Florence whom Ser Federigo regarded 
as his rival. After Monna Giovanna’s marriage, the 
young nobleman lost all interest in the city and its 
people. He had spent his fortune and now the com- 
pany of pleasure-seekers had little use for him. So 
he retired to his little farm overlooking the river 
and the city where he had spent so many years. 

He lived alone, his only companion being a falcon. 
A falcon is a bird that was used, in olden times, for 
hunting. The bird was tame and was carried on the 
wrist of the hunter; when a game-bird appeared, it 
would dart after it, following it high up into the air, 
catching it and bringing it back, after the manner of 
the hounds that are sent out after foxes and other 
game. Ser Federigo’s falcon was a very valuable 
one, and, besides being a good hunter, it was friendly 
and companionable. Ser Federigo bestowed on this 
bird the love with which his nature overflowed. 

One summer day, when a haze lay over the river 
and the city seemed like a jewel wrapped in mist, 
Ser Federigo and his falcon mused together in the 
little garden beside his modest house. The man’s. 
thoughts were, as usual, of the lovely lady Monna 
Giovanna, while the bird was dreaming of the won- 


derful flights it had had in the air, when it had 


brought down its quarry. 

While they were drowsing there, Ser Federigo was 
suddenly aware that some one had entered the 
garden. Looking up, he saw a handsome boy coming 
towards him. The child had the features and the 
look of his dear lady and, for a moment, the knight 
thought he saw her ina dream. The little boy paid 
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no attention to him, but walked straight up to the 
falcon. = < 

“What a lovely bird!” he cried. “I wish that I 
could play withit. I wish I could hold it on my wrist 
and see it fly!” 

Ser Federigo took the boy on his lap and asked 
him who his mother was, and where he came from. 
The boy told him that Monna Giovanna was his 
mother and that she was staying in the big house next 
door, whose garden joined the little farm, that he had 
seen the falcon many a time flying up over the trees 
and had wished that he could play with it. 

Then Ser Federigo knew this was her child. 
Monna Giovanna’s husband was dead, and she had 
retired, with her child and some friends, to the quiet 
of her summer villa on the hill, next to Ser Federi- 
go’s humble cottage; there she was ne just a short 
distance from him. 

She, too, had given up the gayeties of the city. Be- 
hind the shelter of a hedge of poplar trees, she was 
devoting her time to bringing up her child and to 
mourning for her husband. She walked up and 
down the beautiful, terraced gardens, with their 


broad stone steps, and their fountains cooling the hot.. 


summer air. She saw the lazy flow of the river and 
the lights on the distant city, and her thoughts were 
busy with the past. But her grief softened as she 
watched her boy grow finer and sturdier from day to 
day. He had a glorious time playing in the garden, 
running races, chasing the birds and climbing the 
trees to gather fruit. The child’s chief delight had 
been to watch the flight of Ser Federigo’s falcon and 
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he was now pleased beyond measure to think he had 
found the falcon’s home and its master. 

“Of course, you may play with my bird!” said Ser 
Federigo. ‘I am sure you and I and the falcon will — 
be the best of friends.” And so it was. When the 
child visited the little farm, both the falcon and its 
master welcomed him as a new friend. 

But soon the little boy fell ill and nothing that his 
mother could do for him could rouse him or make him 
better. He lay on his bed all day, pale and listless, 
and to his mother it seemed as if he were already 
dead. She sat beside him and tried to cheer him, 
begging him to tell her what she could do for him. 
One day, as she bent over him, she saw his lips move. 
and as she listened, she heard him utter the first re- 
quest he had made since he lay sick. 

“Give me Ser Federigo’s falcon for my own!” 

This was what the boy’s mother heard him murmur. 
She raised herself from his bed with a pained and 
puzzled look on her face. She did not know what 
answer to make. How could she, who had scorned 
Ser Federigo’s love so many years ago and who had 
not seen him so long, go to him now and ask a favor! 
How could she ask the lonely man to give up, for 
her sake and for the sake of her child, his only friend, 
his only treasure, the falcon? As she thought it over, 
she knew she must humble her pride and go to her 
former lover and ask him this great sacrifice. So 
she promised the boy she would try to get him 
the falcon, and, pleased with her promise, he fell 
asleep. — 

The next morning, Ser Federigo was digging in his 
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garden, thinking of the past and of the lovely lady 
who lived just across the hedge from him. Suddenly 
he looked up and beheld a vision that seemed to turn 
his little garden patch into Paradise! There stood 
Monna Giovanna, with her hood drawn close about 
her face and her dark eyes looking sorrowfully at 
him! Beside her was her friend, who smiled kindly 
at Ser Federigo. She was a young and beautiful 
girl whose golden hair gleamed in the September 
sunshine. 
Monna Giovanna raised her head and said: 


“Ser Federigo, we come here as friends, 
Hoping in this to make some poor amends 
For past unkindness. I, who ne’er before, 
Would even cross the threshold of your door, 
I, who in happier days such pride maintained, 
Refused your banquets, and your gifts disdained, 
This morning come, a self-invited guest, 
To put your generous nature to the test, 
And breakfast with you under your own vine.” 


The knight bowed and told the lady that she had 
never been unkind to him, that all his good thoughts 
and feelings had come from her, and that this last 


gracious act of hers would make up and outweigh all 


the sorrows of other days. 

Then they walked about the garden for awhile, 
talking of the flowers and looking at the asters Ser 
Federigo had been tending. Here he left them, after 
a short time, to go into the house and see about 
breakfast. How he wished for the splendor of the 
old days, for the ruby glasses and the fine china, for 
the beautiful linen, the silver and the gold that used 
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tage held the simplest things and his meals were 
always served now without much ceremony. He 
called his maid and asked her what there was in the 
larder. She shook her head and told him there was 
nothing there but wine and bread, reminding him 
that he had not gone hunting that day. 

Ser Federigo turned away in despair. How could 
he prepare a meal worthy of his guests? As he won- 
dered what he should do, the falcon, aroused from 
sleep, shook the little bells that were sewed to a tiny 
hood he wore, as if to say, “If you want anything, 
master, I am here!” 

Ser Federigo looked at the bird for an instant— 
then, without speaking, he seized it. There was only, 
one thing to be done, he thought; his guests must be 
_ fed and he must sacrifice his only friend to their 

needs! The falcon which had brought so many birds 
to their death, which had been so brave in the fight, 
so beautiful and so much prized, was killed! 

The bird was baked with cloves and spices and 
was set in the center of the table. About it were 
clusters of grapes and peaches from the orchard, 
flowers from the garden and a flask of wine. The 
ladies came in from the garden to the feast, for feast 
indeed it was! ‘The falcon tasted more delicious 
than anything they had ever eaten, and Ser I ederigo, 
forgetting everything in his joy at having Monna 
Giovanna at his board, thought he had never pre- 
sided over such a royal feast. He seemed under a 
magic spell. The country wine tasted as if it had 
been made for kings, and the fruit had never seemed 
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so luscious. The luckless falcon had provided a 
meal that was in truth fit for his guests! ‘git 
After it was over, they all arose and returned to 
the garden. 

‘J am sure you must have been wondering what 
brought me here into your garden this morning,” 
said Monna Giovanna to the knight, “and why I 


Ny AM 
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have broken the silence of so many years. You have 
no children and you cannot understand how a mother 
suffers when her child is lying ill, and how eager she 
is to grant his lightest wish. My little boy is very 
sick and the only wish he has expressed is for the 
falcon of Ser Federigo. He has begged to have your 
falcon for his own, so I have come here to ask this 
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precious gift from you, believing that perhaps, if 
my son’s wish is granted, he may live.” 
Tears came into Ser Federigo’s eyes, as he replied: 


“Alas, dear lady! there can be no task 
So sweet to me, as giving when you ask. 
One little hour ago, if I had known 
This wish of yours, it would have been my own; 
But thinking in what manner I could best 
Do honor to the presence of my guest, 
I deemed that nothing worthier could be 
Than what most dear and precious was to me; 
And so my gallant falcon breathed his last 
To furnish forth this morning our repast.”’ 


Astonished and grieved, Monna Giovanna turned 
her eyes away. She was sorry to think of the poor 
falcon’s death, sorry she had caused it, and sorry 
that the knight, who, she realized now, had indeed 
loved her truly, had sacrificed, for her, the thing that 
was dearest to him on earth. And yet it showed her 
plainly how much Ser Federigo thought of her—and 
she could not help being pleased that he was willing 
to give her his dearest possession. 

She took her leave sadly, knowing how disap- 
pointed her little boy would be when she returned 
without the falcon. 

Three days later, the knight heard the church bells 
toll solemnly and he knew the little boy was dead. 
His heart was filled with sadness at the death of the 
child and at the grief he knew his loss would cause 
his mother. 

After this, Ser Federigo and the lady became great 
friends. His love for her grew stronger than it had 
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ever been before, while she began to realize what 
a true lover and what a fine character he was. - 

Three months passed by and the country church 
bells sounded again, but this time they rang out a 
merry tune, for they announced the wedding of Ser 
Federigo and Monna Giovanna. They lived in 
great happiness in her villa on the hill overlooking 
the city of Florence. 

In memory of the beloved falcon, whose death had 
really been the means of bringing them together, the 
knight had an image of the bird carved on his chair, 
and underneath the inscription was written: “All 
things come round to him who will but wait.” 


At the Master’s Door 
(From ‘The Building of the Ship’’) : 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 


country provide the materials it is made 

of, how the timbers that withstand the 
winds and the waves have once been lordly trees 
growing in forests in the far north or perhaps in the 
tropics, and how the metals that make it strong and 
rivet its sides together have been brought from the 
heart of the earth? 

You can easily imagine how the ship-builder loves 
the ships he builds and what joy it gives him to see 
them slide down the ‘“‘ways’”’ (the great frame-work 
in which they are built) and glide, for the first time, 
into the ocean. It will not be hard for you to under- 


stand the pride that filled the heart of the Master 
53 


AVE you ever thought what a wonderful 
thing a ship is? How every clime and 
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Ship-builder of this story, who lived many years ago, 
when he received an order to build a merchantman. 
At that time, merchant vessels were constructed 
largely of wood, instead of iron and steel, as they are 
chiefly built now-a-days, and then, instead of fun- 
nels, they had graceful sails surmounting them. 


“Build me straight, O worthy Master! 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 


It was thus that the order was given to the Master 
Ship-builder. It was thus that the merchant, who 


wanted to carry his goods to the distant shores across. 


the ocean, bade him build a seaworthy ship for his 
trade. 

The merchant’s order delighted the Master. He 
smiled and told him not to fear, that he would soon 
have as strong and goodly a vessel as ever weathered 
the wintry sea. His first step was to make a tiny 


model of the ship, perfect in all its lines. This- 


model would be used as a copy by the workmen who 
were later to build the vessel; it would give them an 
exact idea of what the great ship would look like 
when it left their hands. 

As he fashioned the delicate model, the Master 
thought of all the ships he had ever built. He had 
pictures of them hanging on his walls, sturdy and 
strong vessels, all built to meet the needs of the 
mariner. But he made up his mind that the new ship 
should be better than any of these, that it should be 


more shapely and more graceful, that it should be a. 


a 
. 
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beautiful and a gallant craft, built for freight and 
yet for speed. 

When the little model was finished, it was indeed 
lovely to look at! The Master took it to the ship- 
yard and showed it to the young man who was to 
direct the building of the great vessel. He was a 
handsome youth, full of energy and deeply interested 
in his work. He and the Master had built many a 
ship together and a bond of affection had sprung up 
between them. The youth was deeply in love with 
the Master’s daughter and hoped that he would some 
day be able to marry her. 

“Here is the model of the new ship I want you 
to build,” said the Master. ‘You must make a firm 
foundation, laying square the blocks upon the slip 
and then follow closely this plan of mine. You must 
choose your timbers with great care and beware of 
those which are not sound and strong. Only the best 
and the finest materials shall go into the making of 
this ship—cedars from Maine and pines from Georgia 
- shall combine to build her great hulk and rugged 
sides. She must have a goodly frame that she may 
later have a goodly fame. I have decided to name 
her the Unzon, for the day she slips from her ways 
and glides into the sea, shall be the day that I give 
my daughter to you.” 

The Master and the youth stood in the ship-yard 
surrounded by their tools and by the timber that 
would later form the frame of the massive ocean 
craft. Here were chestnut and oak and elm and 
piles of cedar knots, all of which would help to build 

the Union, and all of which had been brought from 
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far-away forests. The ship-yard was beside the 
ocean, with the waves lapping up on the shore. and 
making inviting sounds, as if they were begging the 
workmen to give them fresh ships to carry on their 
bosoms, and waft them across to other shores. 

The Master’s words delighted the youth. He 
could scarcely wait to begin his task, so eager was he 
to see it done and to claim his bride on the day that 
the Unzon should slip from the workmen’s hands into 
the sea. He looked up, as he thought of his future 
happiness, and there, in the doorway of the Ship- 
builder’s cottage, he saw his promised bride, her 
golden hair glowing in the sunshine, her cheeks fresh 
and fair with the freshness of morning! She looked, 
he thought, like a beauteous barge, resting on the 
beach just beyond the reach of the waves, still, and 
yet ready at any moment to start on her voyage. 

The next morning, with the rising of the sun, the 
youth was hard at work. Soon the ship-yard echoed 
with the sounds of hammers and mallets, plied with 
vigorous arms on every side. Before evening, the 
workmen had done so well under the direction of the 
eager young ship-builder that the keel of the boat, 
fashioned of sturdy oak, was well placed on the 
frame-work upon which the Unzon was to be 
built. 

When the long day was over, the youth sat with 
the maiden at the Master’s door. Near them was the 
old Ship-builder in his arm-chair, smoking his pipe. 
The Master, as he smoked, told them tales of the 
sea—of wrecks in the September gales, of pirates 
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lying in wait upon the Spanish coasts, and of all the 
hardships that a sailor suffers when he embarks for 
distant shores. But he told them, too, of the magic 
charms of foreign lands, of the joys the sailor feels 
when, after his dangerous voyages, he comes to the 
beautiful tropical country with its palm trees and 
coral reefs stretching out into the sea, and its dark 
inhabitants moving silently about. 

The young girl shuddered in the darkness as she 
heard of the perils of the sea, and of the awful mys- 
teries that it holds. To her, it seemed like Death, 
that great mystery that divides and yet unites man- 
kind. 

The next day and the day after and for many other 
days, the young man and the Master took up their 


_ work in the ship-yard by the oceanside. Amid the 


sound of hammers and mallets and saws, arose the 
great form of the ship! Stronger and more graceful 
in every line it grew, powerful with the strength to 
withstand the mightiest storms. It seemed to them 
indeed like the Union of our United States, built “‘to 
laugh at all disaster, and with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle;” it also seemed like the union of two young 
people when they marry and start their lives to- 
gether. 

It was the fashion, in olden times, for vessels to 
have what was known as a “figure-head” carved on 
the bows. This figure-head was usually the image of 
some goddess or some nymph, or some character in 
fable or story. But the Master and the youth placed 
the image of the maiden over their ship; when it was 
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completed, there was a wooden likeness of her at 
the prow, which seemed to be guiding the Unzon 
through the waves, safely to port. 

The ship was almost finished. There remained 
only the masts to be placed in position, with their 
flowing canvas sails. The strongest and straightest 
pine trunks were chosen for the masts. They were 
brought from the deer-haunted forests of Maine 
where, as lordly trees, they had faced the mountain 
storms; now, after their limbs and green branches 
had been stripped from them, they were placed as 
stately spars upon the Unzon, and given a chance 
once more to encounter the storms, not of the land 
but of the ocean! 

When the masts were in place and the ship was 
ready for launching, the Master brought a great 
American flag—the Stars and Stripes of the Union— 
and hung it at the mast-head. 


“When the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 
In foreign harbors shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 
*Twill be as a friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land, 
Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless!” 


At last the day of the launching came. The youth 
had faithfully performed his task and the great ship 
was completed and ready to slip from her platform 
into the clasp of the waves. It was also the bridal 
day and the Master was to give the young man his 
daughter for his wife. It was a bright, sunshiny day. 
The sea was covered with white waves, which seemed 
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like the hoary locks of the old ocean. They beat im- 
patiently on the shore, as if they could not wait for 
the hour when they should take the new vessel and 
carry her off to be the bride of the sea. 

The ship was decked with flags and signals which 
fluttered in the wind. Her sails fell about her like a 
veil, and it seemed as if indeed she, too, were a bride! 
On the deck stood the Master’s daughter with her 
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lover and her father. Tears came into the old Mas- 
ter’s eyes as he took the hand of the young man and 
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kissed his daughter's glowing cheek. Silently he 
blessed them, for he was too moved to speak. 

The pastor, who performed the marriage ceremony, 
knew that the life of the young people would re- 
semble the life of the ship, that they, too, would have 
to be prepared for hardship and for bad storms as 
well as for sunshine and fair weather. So he said 
to them: 


“Like unto ships far off at sea, 
Outward or homeward bound, are we. 
Before, behind, and all around, 
Floats and swings the horizon’s bound, 
Seems at its distant rim to rise 
And climb the crystal wall of the skies, 
And then again to turn and sink, 
As if we could slide from its outer brink. 
Ah! it is not the sea, 
It is not the sea that sinks and shelves, 
But ourselves 
That rock and rise 
With endless and uneasy motion, 
Now touching the very skies, 
Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 
Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 
Ever level, and ever true 
To the toil and the task we have to do, 
We shall sail securely, and. safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see, and the sounds we hear, 
Will be those of joy and not of fear!” 


It was now time for the launching of the ship. 
There she stood, decked in flags and streamers, with 
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her sails flapping! Her beautiful outlines were 
clearly shown against the sky. She was strong and 
yet graceful, just as the little model had been. Only 
the best timbers had been used in building her. The 
workmen had taken pride in their work. The youth, 
inspired by love, had been most skillful in his labor, 
for the work of the heart excels that of the brain. 

So the Unzon was a thing to be proud of; and as 
the Master Ship-builder gazed at her with brimming 
eyes, he thrilled with happy satisfaction. With a 
gesture of command, he waved his hand as a signal 
for the ship’s release. She was held to her platform 
by spurs and braces, which had to be removed by the 
carpenters. 

At last she was free! Suddenly, a shudder ran 
through the vessel and she started forward as if she 
had suddenly come to life. With one joyous bound, 
she sprang into the ocean! A shout went up from 
the workmen and from the crowd that had gathered 
to see the launching. It seemed as if all the people 
there were wishing her Godspeed and entreating the 
bridegroom-ocean to take her to his bosom and to his 
protecting arms—she, “with all her youth and all her 
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charms! 
“How beautiful she is!’ How fair 
She lies within those arms that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care! 
Sail forth into the sea, O ship! 
Through wind and wave, right onward steer! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear.” 
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The same thoughts filled the hearts of the people as 
they looked towards the young bridal pair who were 
to set sail on their married life together. They 
wished them joy and happiness and hoped that their 
lives would be free from misfortune and sorrow. 


“Sail forth into the sea of life, 
O gentle, loving,: trusting wife, 
And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be!” 


And what about the Ship of State, the great Union 
of the United States, that the ship of this story is sup- 
posed to represent? What finer wish can be ex- 
pressed for the country and for the government than 
that which you read in Longfellow’s lines: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O UNION, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! _ 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
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Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee!” 


THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH 


T was spring. Throughout the land the birds 
were building their nests, building and singing 
at the same time. Their sweet songs rose from 
glad hearts that gave thanks for the beauty of 

the world. 

The boughs of the trees were purple with buds, 
tiny leaves began to appear, the grass was growing 
soft and downy; the little streams and brooks, wak- 
ing from their winter sleep beneath the ice, sprang 
into life, rushing and leaping over the stones, bab- 
bling as they went, singing their songs of spring. 

Back to their old haunts in the orchard the robins 
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came, chirping and chattering as they found their 
old homes and discovered their old friends again. 
The bluebirds piped cheerily and told tales of their 
winter in the South, while the sparrows chirped as 
merrily as the rest of the songsters. Even though 
they had not been away for the winter, they felt im- 
portant and proud, as they always do, because, you 
know, they are mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Hungry crows were sitting in waiting rows on the 
fences, flapping their wings uneasily and praying as 
crows always seem to pray, “Give us, O Lord, this 
day our daily bread!” ‘They were praying that the 
farmers would bestir themselves and go forth to plow 
their fields and sow their seed, that they might fol- 
low them and dig for the worms and pick up the seeds 

that were scattered on the surface. 
Birds of passage soared high in the air, coming back 
from their Southern winter homes. They seemed 
like chattering foreigners speaking an unknown lan- 
guage, scolding one another, laughing and teasing 
one another, filling the streets of the pretty village 
of Killingworth with outlandish noises. 

The farmers were ready for the work of the spring. 
They led their horses out of their barns and harnessed 
them to their plows and, with loud cries of “Whoa” 
and “Ge-dap,’ they drove them into the fields. 
There they found that the birds had stolen a march 
on them. They were swinging from the branches of 
the trees, chirping in the bushes or darting back and 
forth in the air. Above all the noise of the song- 
sters, was heard with alarm the mournful “‘cawing”’ 
of the crows. 
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The farmers shook their heads in fear. They knew 
the tricks and the pranks that the crows had played 
on them in other years. They knew that the black- 
feathered birds sitting on the fences were just wait- 
ing for them to plant their seeds, so they might swoop 


down on the fields and get a goodly meal. They. 


knew it was little use to put up scarecrows. The 
wise old birds only laughed at these and it increased 


the pleasure of their stolen feasts to see the scare- 


crow flapping its arms in the wind or nodding its 
stuffed head in the sunshine. 

“What shall we do with them?’ cried the farmers. 
“Here they are back again, these wicked creatures, 
waiting to ruin our crops and steal our corn and rob 
our gardens! What sHALL we do with them?” 

It was decided to hold a town meeting to discuss 
this weighty matter of the crows. When the towns- 
folk and the farmers met, they forgot all the sweet 
songs of the other birds, all their friendly services 
and companionable ways. They were so full of the 
wickedness of the crows that they thought all birds 
were thieves and robbers. So they planned to kill 
all the birds in the countryside! 

All the well known people of the village attended 
the town meeting. The Squire came out of his house, 
looking very grave and haughty and acting as if he 
had a great task before him. The Parson walked 
down the village street with an air of great impor- 
tance. He was a stern man who preached of wrath 
rather than of forgiveness, who did not hesitate to 
lop off the heads of the flowers with his cane as he 
walked along the road and who thought it no unkind- 
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ness to kill the deer in the forest. The poor birds 
might expect little mercy from him! 

The Deacon was very much like the Parson. His 
chief thought was for himself. He was proud of 
his looks and of his wisdom and very proud of the 
fact that he was thought such a great man in the 
village that a street had been named after him. He 
had the air of a man who had been called to perform 
a great duty and who was sure he could do it better 
than any one else. 

Now there was a big school in the village of Kill- 
ingworth and the Preceptor or head of this school 
was a kind and just man, who loved the birds and 
knew and valued their friendship. He thought of 
their beauty and of their usefulness—and he thought, 
too, of his sweetheart Almira, one of the students of 


the school, whom he hoped to marry. His love made 


him very tender, and if the birds could have peeped 
into his heart as he walked towards the meeting-place, 


_ they would have known he was their friend. 


When all these important men gathered at the 
town-hall, they were met by the angry farmers who 


told the Squire that something must be done to rid 


the village of the “pests,” as they called the birds. 
The Squire shook his head and considered the matter; 
he spoke very wisely and at great length of the evil 
the birds were to the community. It appeared, at 
that meeting, as if the poor birds had not a friend to 
represent them! Every one had something terrible 
to say about them. They were aecused of all sorts 
of crimes, and charge after charge of disorderly con- 
duct was brought against them. 

pen one after another had finished abusing them 
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and when the feathered songsters seemed doomed to 
death, the Preceptor arose to speak. He had not 
been sitting with the others, but remained alone at 
the end of the hall, musing to himself and thinking, 
among other things, of the beauty and the sweetness 
of Almira. He knew that what he had to say would 
not find much favor in the eyes of the farmers and 
the village folk; but he felt that he must say it, in 
spite of their smiles or their frowns. 

“What!” cried he, “would you banish from our 
woods and fields, our poets and our songsters % 
Would you put to death our ballad singers, our street 
musicians, the birds that make sweet music for us in 
our dark hours, that cheer us with their wonderful 
presence? Would you banish the thrush that tells 
us so sweetly that the morning is creeping on us un-: 
awares, that sings her carols from the topmost 
branches of the pine tree? Surely you would not 
drive the oriole from the elm, or the noisy jay from 
the bushes where he chatters about his food? Who 
does not love to see the bright body of the bluebird 
balanced on a delicate spray and hear the melodious 
song with which it floods the neighborhood? Why 
should any one wish to do away with the meadow- 
lark or the linnet or any of the pretty creatures that 
live in nests and have the glorious gift of song? 

‘Does it not occur to you what wondrous creatures 
these birds are? Think fora moment! Who made 
them? Think Who taught them the language that 
they speak? Does it not seem marvelous to you that, 
of all the beings in the world, the birds are the only 
ones that interpret all their thoughts in song? They 
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have no other language. In their music they tell all 
their wants and all their joys and sorrows. They 
talk to one another and they talk to us in the softest 
tunes, and their voices are far sweeter than any in- 
strument that man ever invented. Think of their 
nests! What a beautiful thing it is for them to build 
their little houses far up among the leaves and 
branches, far up in the tree-tops! To me it always 
seems that birds’ nests are like half-way houses on 
the road to heaven!” 

While the farmers shook their heads as if there was 
no word of truth in what he said, and while the men 
of the village listened without appearing to heed 
him, the Preceptor went on, earnestly pleading the 
cause of the birds, and begging for mercy for them. 
He reminded the worthy men of Killingworth of the 
value of the birds to them and of their usefulness as 
wellas beauty. But first he tried to rouse them to an 
appreciation of the charm of the songs of the feath- 
ered choristers. Eloquently he said: 


“Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 

And when you think of this, remember, too, 
*Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 


He begged the people to consider what their woods 
and orchards would seem like with empty birds’ nests 
clinging to the trees; how tiresome it would be to hear 

only the sounds of the barnyard, the bleating of sheep 
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and the lowing of cattle, vaeeut the soft music of the 
birds. 
“How would it seem to you,” he demanded, “‘to 
hear, instead of the melodies of the birds, the con- 
stant whir of insects? Do you prefer the disagree- 
able noises of the locust and the grasshopper to the 
roundelay of the meadow-lark? Would you rather 
have insects buzzing about you and annoying you 
than have your noon-day rest soothed with the song 
of the bluebird? 

“You call the birds thieves,” continued the Pre- 
ceptor, with much feeling, “and say that they rob 
your gardens and farms; but you are not telling the 
truth. The birds are really the guardians of your 
farms. They keep away your enemies for you even 
while you sleep. They drive the insects from your 
corn-fields, they eat the bugs that would destroy your 
harvests, they make war on the, beetles and the 
worms. Why, even the crow you accuse of doing you 
so much harm, is in reality a friend! He crushes the 
big black beetles that would ruin your grain and 
feeds on the slugs and the snails that attack the roots 
of your crops.’ 

He asked them what use it was for him, as a teaches 
in their Academy School, to try to instruct their chil- 
dren in lessons of kindness and mercy to the weak 
when the grown-up men of the village, by their laws 
and actions and speech, were contradicting the very 
things he taught, and planning to make a cruel war 
on the defenseless birds! 

It was a very beautiful speech, oe it had no effect 
whatever. The farmers only laughed at it and at the _ 
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Preceptor, and thought he had some fine ideas, but 
that they were not practical. They could not appre- 
ciate the value of the birds either ‘as songsters or as 
friends that guarded their crops from the insects. 
All they could think of was the tiny bit of grain and 
corn they lost each year by reason of the attacks of 
the crows and the sparrows, and because of this, they 
were determined to punish all the birds. 

The birds were doomed to die and a price was put 
upon the heads of the poor crows. The Squire and 
the farmers were so bitter against them that they 
offered to pay a good sum for every dead crow that 
was brought to the town-hall. It seemed as if the 
people had suddenly lost their minds in their unjust 
anger at the birds. 

A dreadful butchery began. No bird of any kind 
was safe. Men and boys went abroad with shotguns 
and rifles and fired at every winged thing they saw. 
The birds fell dead, with blood-stains on their pretty 
breasts; many of them were wounded and crept into 
the bushes to die, while the tiny birds were left to 
starve in their nests because their parents never came 
back. The gunners got them and slaughtered them 
while they were searching for worms. 

The Preceptor was very much grieved to find that 
his sermon did no good and that his defense of the 
birds had been useless. He won the admiration, 
however, of Almira, who thought him brave and fine 
to defy the whole body of townspeople and take the 
part of the poor little songsters that no one else be- 
friended. He did not find it hard to win her consent 
to their marriage. 
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By the time summer was at its height, all the un- 
offending birds had been killed. The orchards and 
fields were empty. The sun rose and set without the 
happy choruses that used to greet it and bid it fare- 
well. Hedges and trees showed only vacant nests 
clinging to them and the eves of the houses were like 
deserted villages from which the inhabitants had 
flown. The days were long and hot and the ground 
was parched in field and garden. Soon the farmers 
began to notice how many insects there were, how the 
caterpillars feasted on their flowers and how the bugs 
were eating their crops. The air was full of the hum 
of insects. They flew or crawled where they would. 
They found no busy birds to stop their marches and 
their flights, so they passed from flower-bed to vege- 
table patch, from corn-field to potato-field, destroy- 
ing everything that came in their path. 

Caterpillars infested all the trees. They spun 
their cocoons by the millions. They dropped from 
the trees to the sidewalks. It was impossible to take 
a stroll without being covered with wriggling worms 
and caterpillars. They fell on the ladies’ bonnets 
and shoulders, as they walked to church or wandered 
down their favorite arbors and garden paths. No 
place was free from them. It became a usual thing 
in the village for people to go about with insects 
crawling on their necks and backs! The women 
grew terrified when they found them crawling in the 
folds of their silk dresses or reamane around the 
crowns of their bonnets. 

The farmers at last began to dah that they 
would have no crops at all, for everything was being 
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devoured by these pests. Some admitted they had 
made a grave mistake in killing the birds and doing 
away with these little sentinels that had patrolled 
their fields and kept away the insect enemies. The 
words of the Preceptor came back to many of them. 
But it was too late to mend the mischief! The deed 
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had been done and it would be impossible to recall 
the birds that summer. Bird-houses were empty, 
nests were deserted, no songs were heard—the things 
that crawled and burrowed in the ground, preying 
upon plants and vegetables, were safe and could not 
be molested! 
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Autumn came, but it was unlike any autumn that 
had ever been known in Killingworth. The people 
looked in vain for the gorgeous tints 1n the leaves. 
There were no leaves on the trees, for they had been 
eaten off by the caterpillars. ‘The few that were left 
were seared and withered and fell lifeless into the 
brooks, as if drowning themselves in their shame. 
The wind moaned among the bare branches of the 
trees as if it mourned its lost companions of the air, 
and cried aloud for the answering voices of the birds. 

The farmers had learned their lesson and the vil- 
lage folk of Killingworth admitted they had mis- 
judged the birds. In their stinginess about the 
little grain it cost to keep them, they had lost sight 
of the fact that they were really worth a fortune 1 in 
saving their crops from destruction. 

Spring came again, and with it there arrived in the 
village a big wagon loaded with branches of trees. 
Hung upon every bough were tiny wicker cages con- 
taining song birds! The wagon drove down the vil- 
lage streets amid the glad shouts of the people. The 
birds sang at the top of their voices, robins and wrens, 
bluebirds and orioles, larks and thrushes, all striving 
to see which could trill the loudest, sweetest song, 
to tell the townsfolk in the clearest notes how glad 
they were to be there! The birds had been brought 
to Killingworth from the country around, to make up 
for those that had been killed during the previous 
spring. The town council, which before had ordered 
the innocent little birds destroyed, now sent out word 
that they were to be restored to their rights in the 
village. 
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Thus it was that the great wagon-load of song- 
sters entered the town. When their little wicker 
cages were opened, the birds flew out happily, light- 
ing on trees and bushes, flowers and shrubs, knowing 
they were perfectly safe and that no harm would 
come to them. They flew into the woods and hoy- 
ered over the fields, choosing the places they loved 
the best and singing their most beautiful songs. 
Some people thought they were laughing at the wise 
men of the town who thought they could do without 
them; but others thought the birds were too gentle 
and forgiving to make fun even of their enemies and 
declared that they were merely singing because it was 
spring and because they were happy. 

The next day the Preceptor, who had spoken in 
their defense at the town meeting, was married to the 
fair Almira. Louder and more joyously caroled the 
birds that day, for they seemed to know it was the 
wedding day of their friends. 
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ANY years ago, there 
lived in a castle at Vauts- 
berg on the Rhine, in Ger- | 
many, a prince who had 

5 fallen sick with a strange illness that 
baffled all physicians. Prince Henry, who was 
young, full of life, and adored by his people, sud- 
denly lost all interest in things about him. He be- 
came quiet and sad and depressed. He could not 
sleep at night. His brain was filled with strange 
images and his body was tortured by pain. Every 
means had been taken to cure him—doctors all over 
the country had been consulted, but they all failed 
to find a.remedy. 

The learned physicians of the school of Salerno, in 
Italy, told the Prince they knew of only one remedy, 

-and this was such a strange and terrible one that he 
immediately put it out of his mind. They told him 
that the only cure for his sickness was the sacrifice 
of a young girl’s life, who should willingly offer to 


die in order that he might be cured. Of course, this 
76 
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_ was impossible. The young Prince would not even 


think of such a thing and so he gave himself up to his 
fate and prayed to be delivered from his suffering. 
But he was afraid of death; he loved life and clung 
to it as one clings to a dear friend. 

One night, as he was sitting in his room in the tower 
of the castle, sleepless, as usual, he had a strange 
visitor. Lucifer, the Prince of Darkness, appeared 
to him in the disguise of a friend who would cure him 
of his illness. Though Prince Henry heard the 
warning voice of his Angel, telling him not to heed 
the speech of Lucifer, he listened, at first with little 
attention, and then with great interest, to things the 
evil spirit said to him. 

“Is there no remedy for your illness?’ Lucifer 


__ asked the Prince. 


“None at all,’ answered Prince Henry, “unless 
you would call this a remedy.” He showed him the 
scroll from the doctors of Salerno, in which they said 
that the only cure for the Prince’s sickness was the 
sacrifice of a young girl’s life. 

Lucifer considered awhile and then told the Prince 
it might not be impossible to find a young girl who 
would be willing to make such a sacrifice! The 
Prince was horrified at the idea, but Lucifer smiled. 
Then he drew from his cloak a flask containing a 
liquid, as clear as crystal. Holding it up to the 
Prince, he explained that it contained the Water of 
Life which could cure all ills and turn age into youth 
again. The Prince, against the warning of his 
Angel, who spoke to him in the voice of conscience, 


- took the flask and drank from it. 
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“Tt is like a draught of fire!” he cried. “I feel well 


again! I feel like myself once more!” 

Prince Henry drank another draught of the liquid, 
while the evil spirit disappeared, delighted at the 
trick he had played, and while the Angel cried unseen 
at the damage that had been done. Both knew that 
the liquid he had tasted was not the Water of Life, 
but the Essence of Death and that only sin and bit- 


terness and sorrow would result from his having © 


taken it. 

Instead of being ended, Prince Henry’s trouble had 
really only begun when he tasted the drink that 
Lucifer offered to him. He was turned out of his 
castle by the church authorities and told that he must 
roam about the country like an exile, dressed in a 
gray garb and carrying a bell in his hand, so that 
people would be warned not to come near him. The 
castle was closed, and it seemed as if Prince Henry 
had really died. 

He wandered forth into the country, where he met 
a peasant and his family, to whom he had been kind 
in the days when he was reigning happily. They 
took him to their simple little cottage, and made him 
as comfortable and happy as they could. Ursula, the 
mother, and Gottlieb, the father, told the children 
they would never forget the kindness of Prince 
Henry, who had given them their land and their cot- 
tage, their horses and oxen and even their farm carts. 
‘And in return,” they said, ‘‘we have nothing to give 
him but our love.” 

Elsie, the daughter of these good-hearted people, 
was a lovely young girl at the time Prince Henry 
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came to live in their home. She wished she could do 
something for his sake, something to cure him of his 
suffering and to restore him to health, and to his 
castle and lands. When she heard what had been 
said by the learned doctors—that only the sacrifice of 
a young girl’s life would cure him—she became very _ 
grave. 

That night she went to her father and mother and 
told them she felt she was called upon to make this 
sacrifice. She told them she had been directed by 
God to give her life for the Prince. They cried and 
begged her to think it over and not to be rash or mis- 
led by the evil spirit, believing it was good; but she 
spoke with such confidence and firmness that the 
peasants began to feel it must be the voice of God 
speaking through her and calling upon them to sacri- 
fice their daughter for the Prince who had been so 
good to them. 

When Prince Henry heard what Elsie planned to 
_do, he was greatly troubled. He was in love with 
life and hated to give it up, as he knew he must, if 
he did not accept the sacrifice. His nature, however, 
shrank from the thought of the young girl giving her 
life for his—and yet he was not strong or brave 
enough to refuse her offer. His soul was weakened 
by the power of Lucifer and he clung to life and 
feared death. 

In great perplexity, he went to the village church to 
consult the priest and ask his advice about what he 
should do. Lucifer, who was always watching the 
Prince to see that he did not escape from his influ- 
ence, knew he would do this. He also knew that the 
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good priest would warn Henry against accepting the 
sacrifice of the peasant girl and would try to rouse 
him to a sense of shame for having thought of such a 
thing. So he robed himself as a priest and entered 
the confessional. 

Prince Henry thought he was speaking to the 
parish priest and laid his trouble before him. Luci- 
fer, grinning to himself, advised the Prince not to 
give the matter so much thought, that, after all, Elsie 
was but a peasant, made of coarser stuff than the 
Prince, and that the sacrifice of her life would not 
mean so much. Lucifer told him that her death 
would not deprive the world of so great a personality 
as would Prince Henry’s death. 

“Let her make the sacrifice,” advised Lucifer, in 
priest’s clothing. “Her life is not worth so much as 
yours. If she wants to give it in order to save your 
life, she should be allowed to do so and you need have 
no worry. I shall release you from all blame and 
give you my blessing.” 

In vain the good Angel tried to reach the Prince’s 
heart and tell him that he was listening, not to the 
advice of the holy priest, but to the wicked words of 
Lucifer. She cried: 


“Take heed! Take heed! 

Noble art thou in birth,’ 

By the good and the great of earth 
Hast thou been taught! 

Be noble in every thought 

And in every deed! 

Let not the illusion of thy senses 
Betray thee to deadly offenses. 

Be strong, be good, be pure! 
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The right only shall endure, 

All things else are but false pretenses. 

I entreat thee, I implore, 

Listen no more 

To the suggestions of an evil spirit, 

That even now is there, 

Making the foul seem fair, 

And selfishness itself a virtue and a merit.” 


But either Prince Henry could not hear the warn- 
ing voice of the Angel, or he would not listen. He 
rose, thinking he had received the advice of the 
priest. 

He went back to the farm-house where the father 
and mother, as well as the daughter, were waiting to 
offer him the sacrifice of the young life that would 
save hisown. ‘They told him it was the will of God 


» that Elsie should save him and that the girl had been 


inspired to give herself up. Elsie asked only one 
favor of the Prince—that he would not try to urge 
her to give up her intention and that they should 
start out at once together on their journey to the 
learned doctors in Salerno. It was in this city that 
her life was to be forfeited. 

Even now, Prince Henry was unwilling to accept 
the girl’s offer. He could not make up his mind that 
it was right for her to die that he might live; but in 
the end, selfishness and the fear of death overcame 
his better feelings. So the two set out on their jour- 
ney to the Italian city, after Elsie had taken leave 
of her parents who felt that they, like Abraham of 
old, were offering their child as a sacrifice to the 
Lord. 

They traveled through German cities in which the 
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noises and the crowds frightened Elsie, who was ac- 
customed to the peace and quiet of the country. 
They witnessed what was known in those days as a 
Miracle Play, given in the Cathedral at Strassburg, 
in which the childhood of Christ was shown by the 
actors. They passed along beautiful country roads 
and in one place they saw the village folk gathered 
together, priests and peasants, walking in a long pro- 
cession and praying for rain. 

They stopped for refuge in the Black Forest, where 
Prince Henry sought shelter overnight in a monas- 
tery, while Elsie went to the convent and stayed with 
the nuns. Here she met the Abbess Irmingard, who 
told her of the perils of the world and of the comfort 
and peace that alone can be found in the cloister. 

Elsie had but one thought, to push forward as soon 
as possible and reach Salerno, in order that she might 
give herself up to her fate, and that the Prince might 
reap the reward of her sacrifice. Prince Henry 
showed her all the sights as they passed along. At 
Lucerne, in Switzerland, he pointed out the famous 
paintings of the Dance of Death on the covered 
bridge which they passed; while he shuddered at 
the thought of death, Elsie only smiled and said 
she believed it was less bitter than life. “The 
grave,’ she reminded the Prince, “is but a covered 
bridge leading from light to light, through a brief 
darkness.” 


They saw the great pass at St. Gothard and paused | 


one noon at the foot of the Alps where they let their 
horses rest and where they enjoyed the refreshing 
breezes that blew from the mountain-tops. Here 
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they met a party of pilgrims, chanting prayers and 
singing hymns, as they wound their way along the 
mountain paths. In the party they noticed an untidy 
looking monk who was mumbling his prayers. 
Though neither of them knew it, this was Lucifer in 
his latest disguise. He never let the young people 
out of his sight, for his work was not yet done and he 
did not want Prince Henry to repent of his selfish- 
ness or to be roused to a sense of manhood and cour- 
age before the girl had made her great sacrifice for 
him. Now and then, during the journey, he man- 
aged to be near them, in one guise or another, so that 
he could mark the progress of his wicked plot, and 
rejoice in the thought that the Prince would soon be 
entirely in his power. 

At last they reached Salerno, which was one of the 
great seats of learning in the Middle Ages. Here 
there were gathered doctors and scholars of all 
schools, many of them disagreeing with one another, 
as doctors are often in the habit of doing, making 
fun of one another’s ideas and being laughed at in 
turn. Lucifer reached the city before Prince Henry 
and Elsie arrived. This time he wore the gown of a 
learned doctor and mingled with the students and 
professors. He smiled to himself at the pretensions 
of the physicians and the theologians (those who 
study about God and the divine laws), and laughed 
at their disputes and quarrels. 

‘Well,’ he chuckled to himself, “I can see that I 
shall have an easy time of it as long as these ‘learned 
men’ continue to squabble among themselves! They 
are so busy discussing fine points of theology and 
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wondering who is the ‘author of evil’ that they 
haven’t any time left to fight the devil!” 

One thing, however, made the evil spirit uncom- 
fortable and that was the purity and beauty of Elsie’s 
life. He could not breathe in the fresh, sweet air 
that surrounded her, and was in a fearful rage when 
he looked at her, knowing he had no control over her, 
that her soul was forever beyond his grasp. This 
feeling surged through him when he saw the young 
girl enter the city with Prince Henry and knew she 
had come to die for him. 

“At any rate,’ Lucifer muttered, ‘the Prince be- 
longs to me. He is weak and selfish and base; he 
fears death, and is willing to let one so young and 
tender die for him. After he commits this last act 
of cowardice, I will have him in my power for- 
ever. 

Thinking that Lucifer was one of the famous doc- 
tors he sought, Prince Henry went up to him and 
asked to be directed to Friar Angelo. The evil spirit 
answered that he was Angelo. Then the Prince told 
him on what errand he and Elsie had come to Salerno. 

“She insisted on coming!” cried the Prince, begin- 
ning, for the first time, to realize the awful fate that 
awaited the girl. “She came against all prayers and 
entreaties. I wish I had not come with her! I wish 
she had never met me! Why have I done this? 
Let me go back and die!” 

Elsie reminded him of his promise that he would 
not interfere with her plan. She turned to Lucifer, 
whom she supposed to be the Friar, and told him to 
have her killed at once. 
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“T came here to die and not to argue,” said the 
brave girl. | 
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During the journey, the Prince had come to admire 
Elsie’s courage more each day. Her sweetness and 
simplicity, her tenderness and fine spirit, had won his 
heart; now he knew that he could not see her die. 

“T forbid it!” he cried in agony. “It must not be! 
You must not goa step farther. I have the strength 
to die now, for you have taught me!” 

But Elsie would not listen to him. She bade him 
good-by and told him to remember her as a friend 
who loved him dearly, and sent a farewell message to 
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her parents. “Then Lucifer led her away into another 
room and closed the door in Prince Henry’s face. 

“Oh, what a horrible creature I am!” sobbed the 
Prince. ‘‘What madness has possessed me, that I 
have let this beautiful young girl even think of sacri- 
ficing herself forme! Ihave bought my life not only 
at the cost of hers, but at the cost of my honor, my 
manhood, my self-respect! Every good thing is dead 
in me and J am a Prince in name only!” 

He rushed to the door and commanded that it be 
opened, but a voice from the inside called out, “Too 
late!” 

“Tt is not too late!” cried the Prince, throwing him- 
self against the door and breaking it down. He 
rushed into the room and caught Elsie in his arms, 
before it was too late! 

Back in the Odenwald, where old Ursula and Gott- 
lieb (Elsie’s mother and father) , lived and where the 
Prince had first met the young girl, the little cottage 
was still neat and clean. Ursula went about her 
work, for the sake of the other children and of Gott- 
lieb, but her heart was heavy. She wondered if she 
had done right in consenting to allow Elsie to sacri- 
fice herself for the Prince. Often she wished she 
might die and join her daughter who, she thought, 
must be dead. 

It was a summer afternoon and Ursula sat spin- 
ning, thinking always of Elsie. She looked down 
the road and saw a messenger coming towards the 
farm-house. He greeted her and*told her he had 
news for her from Prince Henry. The old woman’s 
heart stood still. 
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“Is it news of life or death?’ she cried. “How is 
Prince Henry?” 

The messenger told her the Prince was well and 
strong and that he had regained his health and youth. 
Then Ursula bent her head and wept, for she remem- 
bered the doctors had said he could not be cured of 
his illness unless a young girl gave her life for his. 
She knew that Elsie must have made the sacrifice 
and thought her poor daughter was dead. But the 
messenger assured her, saying: 


“Your daughter lives, and the Prince is well, 
You will learn ere long how it befell, 
Her heart for a moment never failed; 
But when they reached Salerno’s gate, 
The Prince’s nobler self prevailed 
And saved her for a noble fate.” 


Then the messenger told old Ursula, who was pray- 
ing and crying—tears and prayers of gratitude—that 
not only were Prince Henry and Elsie both alive and 
well, but that they were to be married as soon as they 
reached the Prince’s castle at Vautsberg on the Rhine. 
He told her that they were then sailing homeward on 
a splendid barge, with a golden prow decked with 
banners. He gave the mother this picture of her 
daughter and the Prince: 


“T saw her standing on the deck 

Beneath an awning cool and shady; 
Her cap of velvet could not hold 

The tresses of her hair of gold 

That flowed and floated like the stream 
And fell in masses down her neck. 

As fair and lovely did she seem 
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As in a story or a dream | 
Some beautiful and foreign lady. 
And the Prince looked so grand and proud, 
And waved his hand thus to the crowd 


That gazed and shouted from the shore, 
All down the river, long and loud.” 


Very soon Prince Henry, strong and well again, 
came back to Vautsberg. The people, who had loved 
him so dearly before he had fallen under the spell of 
the Evil One, rejoiced that he had brought back with 
him his beautiful young bride Elsie, whom they now 
called Lady Alicia. 
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KING ROBERT OF SICILY 


ING ROBERT of Sicily, 
whose brothers were 
Pope Urbane and Val- 


mond, Emperor of Ger- 
many, was very proud and haughty. One evening, at 
Vespers, he listened to the priests chanting the 
psalms. They were singing in Latin and King Rob- 
ert did not understand the language, but he heard 
one verse which rang over and over again in his ears. © 
He became curious to know what it meant and asked 
a learned clerk who sat beside him to explain it to 
him. 

_ The clerk told him that the lines which the priests 
had just chanted meant, “The Lord has put down the 
mighty from their seats and has raised up the poor 
and the humble.” 

King Robert drew his gorgeous velvet mantle 
about him, and, leaning back haughtily in his seat, he 
muttered, “It is well that such words are sung in 
Latin and only by Seas They are absurd. I wish 
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all priests and people to know there is no power that 
can push ME from my throne!” 

He yawned, as if the words were not worth think- 
ing about any further and fell asleep, lulled by the 
soft chant of the singers. When he awoke, it was 
night and he was alone in the church. The tapers 
had been put out, the people had all left and gone to 
their homes, and the great church was deserted by all 
but himself. With a feeling of anger and fear, he 
rose from his seat and rushed to the door, only to find 
it barred. Then, frantic with rage, he banged at it 
and, uttering awful threats and complaints, he or- 
dered the sexton to let him out. 

Thinking that some drunken vagabond had been 
locked in the church, the sexton came hurriedly and 
cried, “Who is there?” 

Half-choked with anger, the King shouted, “Open, 
itis I, the King!” Of course, the sexton thought this 
was impossible and he was more than ever inclined to 
think the man inside was either mad or had been 
drinking. But he opened wide the door and the 
figure of aman sped past him. 

Haggard, half-naked, without hat or cloak, fright- 
ened and breathless, King Robert rushed through the 
streets and to the entrance of the castle. He brushed 
aside the guards and pages, ran through the court- 
yard, up the steps and into the great banquet hall, 
which he found blazing with light. For a moment 
he stood motionless and dazed. Seated on his throne 
was an Angel in his own likeness, bearing his scepter 
and wearing his crown. Gathered about the Angel 
were the King’s: courtiers, not knowing that any 
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change had taken place and thinking that the Angel 
really was King Robert, and that the King, who stood 
there ragged and wild-eyed, was a beggar or a fool. 

The Angel looked with compassion on the King 
and asked him, “Who are you, and why do you come 
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here?’ King Robert answered bitterly, “I am the 
King and come to claim my throne from the impostor 
who usurps it.” At these words, the men about the 
throne started up to defend the Angel—thinking he 
was truly their king—but he bade them sheathe their 
swords. Turning to King Robert, the Angel said: 

“No, you are not the King, but the King’s fool or 
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jester. Hereafter you shall remain at court and wait 
upon my servants and my henchmen. You shall 
have only an ape for company.” 

King Robert stormed and raged, but it did no good. 
He was carried out of the court room amid the laugh- 
ter and the sneers of the company. Henceforth he 
was to be known as the Court Fool. He was to wear 
the fool’s suit trimmed with little jingling bells and 
was to be buffeted and knocked about by the court- 
iers. 

“Tt must all be a dream!” King Robert said to him- 
self, when he awoke the next morning. But, alas! 
it was not a dream, for, as he turned around in his 
poor bed over his own stables, the straw crackled 
under him, and he saw by his bedside the jester’s cap 
and bells he was to wear; there also was the shivering 
ape he was to have for company. 

The King rose and dressed in his humble garb and 
went about his new tasks in his own household. No 
one suspected that the poor jester, who was mocked 
and despised, was in reality the King, and that the 
monarch, then reigning on the throne, was an Angel 
sent from heaven to teach King Robert a lesson in 
humility. 

Several times when the Angel met the King passing 
along the halls of the palace with his ape, he would 
stop him and ask, “Art thou the King?” and Robert 
always answered, with the same pride he had shown 
the first night his throne had been taken from him, 
“Tam. Iam the King!” 

In the meantime, the Angel had ruled well over the 
kingdom and peace and prosperity had come to the 
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people of Sicily. The island was blessed with plen- 
sey harvests and the vineyards yielded abundant 
ruit. 
_ At the end of three years, Pope Urbane invited his 
brothers, King Robert and Emperor Valmond, to 
_ visit him in Rome and to spend the Easter season 
with him. When the summons came, the Angel bade 
his court prepare for their departure and the real 
King, dressed in his jester’s costume, was ordered to 
go with the party. The journey through Italy was a 
wonderful one. The Sicilians passed along through 
lanes of admiring people. They were clad in silks 
and satins, and their horses had jeweled bridles and 
gorgeous trappings. In the midst of all this magnifi- 
cence rode the poor King on a mottled steed, his coat 
_ tails flapping in the wind and his ape perched behind 
him. His figure caused much merriment wherever 
the procession passed, and the peasants laughed at 
him and made fun of him. 

When they arrived in Rome, the Pope received 
the visitors with great ceremony. He was delighted 
to greet the King, who he thought was his brother but 
who in reality was the Angel in disguise. When 
King Robert saw the Angel being received with the 
pomp and courtesy that really belonged to him, he 
could contain himself no longer. He rushed forward 
and burst into the presence of the Pope, crying, “I 
am the King! Look, and behold in me Robert, your 
brother, King of Sicily!” The Pope looked sadly 
but kindly at the jester and then inquiringly at the 
Angel, while the Emperor told the Pope that the man 
must be a lunatic. 
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Still the King tried to make himself known. He 
told the Pope that the man who wore the crown was 


an impostor in the King’s robes. 


‘Don’t you know me?’ he pleaded with his — 


brother. “Does not something tell you that we are 
kin, and that this man is not your brother Robert, 
King of Sicily?” 

Courtiers seized the jester and hustled him back to 
his place, amid the jeers and the shouts of the people 
who thought, of course, he was mad. 

The services of Holy Week were held with all the 
beauty and pomp of the church, and great crowds 
attended them. King Robert saw how useless.it was 
for him to try to make himself known, so he did not 
push his claims any further. 

Easter morning dawned in great splendor. Never 
had there been a more beautiful dayin Rome! Even 
before the sun rose, the city was bathed in a radiant 
light, and a feeling of happiness and holiness filled 
the hearts of the people. Little did they know that 


this light and this happiness came to them because — 


they were entertaining an Angel unawares! 

Even poor, wretched King Robert felt a change 
come over him. His heart, which had been proud 
and rebellious, suddenly seemed meek and humble. 
He lay on his straw bed, his tired eyes looking out 
of his window on all the beauty of the city. Some- 
thing seemed to tell him, as the others who were 
gathered there in Rome, that Christ had indeed risen 
and that it was a glorious Easter for them all. 

Robert felt a power within him that he had never 
known before—he felt he had been boastful and 
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_ proud and sinful. He rose from his bed and threw 
himself on his knees beside it, praying humbly in his 
lowly chamber. 

Now the time came for the Sicilians and their Angel 
King to return to their own land. They bade 
good-by to Rome, to the Pope, to the Emperor, and 
to all those who had treated them so kindly. The 
procession started out again, traveling through Italy 
in the same manner as before. It passed through one 
town after another and at last, when it came to 
Salerno (which is the city on the Italian coast near- 
est to Sicily), it halted. Here the Angel, the court- 
iers and King Robert in his jester’s garb embarked 
on boats which took them over to their own island 
home. 

_ After they had arrived at the palace, the Angel 
mounted the throne and beckoned to King Robert 
to come to him. With a gesture, he bade the others 
leave the hall. When they were alone, the Angel 
turned to Robert, saying, “Art thou the King?’ 

It was the same question he had asked so often 
before—the same question that had always roused 
King Robert’s pride and anger. This time, however, 
the King answered differently. He bowed his head | 

and crossed his hands upon his breast, as he humbly 


answered: 


“Thou knowest best! 
My sins as scarlet are; let me go hence, 
And in some cloister’s school of penitence, 
Across those stones that pave the way to heaven, 
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Walk barefoot till my guilty soul be shriven ! 
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The Angel smiled. He was glad that at last 
Robert understood that “the mighty can be put down © 
from their thrones” and that worldly power counts 
for but little. Just at this moment, through the open 
window of the palace, the Angel and the King heard 
the chanting of the monks. They were singing the — 
same psalm that King Robert had heard at the Ves- 
per service years before. 

“The Lord has put down the mighty from their 
seats and has raised up the poor and the humble,” 
sang the monks. While King Robert listened, be- — 
lieving now the truth of what they sang, he heard 
another voice saying, “I am an Angel, and thou art 
the King!” 

He was standing near the throne and when he 
lifted his eyes, the Angel was gone—he was alone in 
the hall. He was not dressed as a jester now, with 
cap and bells, but robed in royal silk and velvet and 
ermine, as in the days of old. 

He had learned his lesson, but none knew what he 
had suffered. When the courtiers returned to the 
hall, they found the King kneeling in silent prayer 
beside his throne. 
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